* which ended in a supper of large plates of fresh shellfish
and beer.

When the barman showed signs of wearying, I offered to
take his place*

"This is a ticklish sort of job," he said, trying to put me
off.

"Let me show you how well I can do it," I begged him.

He agreed to this, and let me draw a couple of mugs.

"I must sye, you do very well for a hamachoor."

"Amateur nothing. Sergeant! I was a barmaid myself
once. Earned my keep at it, too, for several weeks. And
built up custom too."

The sergeant gave me a look which could be interpreted
as "The hell you were!" But he said with an effort toward
politeness, "Maybe in a play, in the theaytre."

"Not in a theatre; at the Red Lion Hotel in Shrewsbury/'

To him I was a star, and, like most simple folk, he probably
thought I always had been.

It was quite true, that bit about my having been a bar-
maid. It came about in this way: One of the touring
companies I was playing in, before I had my chance in Andre
Chariot's Revue, played Shrewsbury. Three of us girls put
up at the Red Lion, which gave special rates to theatricals.
Shrewsbury is a busy county town, and the Shropshire
farmers who drove in on market day had a way of dropping
into the Lion for a glass of Shrewsbury ale. They were not
amiss to getting a glimpse of a pretty face, a mass of curls,
and a winning smile along with their drinks.

Our company manager at the time was a little man with a
strawberry nose and very thick lenses. We all called him
"Old Four Eyes.*'

Anything could happen in such tacky little shows in those